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The role of the news media 
substantially influenced the 
behavior of both demonstra- 
tors and law enforcers dur- 
ing confrontations at the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago last Au- 
gust, according to a study of 
the violence. 

The media, particularly 
television, created the stage 
on which demonstrators 
planned to carry out their 
protests through confronta- 
tions and “street theater,” 

On the other hand, pre- 
convention publicity about 
the numbers and alleged 
tactics of the demonstrators 
conditioned to some extent 
Chicago’s massive prepara- 
tions to handle them. 

These conclusions are 
drawn from the study re- 
leased yesterday by the Na- 
tional Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. 

The report, prepared 
under a Commission con- 
tract, was not critical of the 
media but it illustrated by 
'example how the presence 
of press and television af- 
fects such large public dem- 
onstrations. 

Speaking generally' of the 
Chicago confrontations and 
those in earlier civil rights 
and anti-war protests, the re- 
port states: 

. . Perhaps the most in- 
fluential contributing factor 
to the strength of dissent 
was the existence of commu- 
nications media of all kinds. , 
There is no question that 
the protesters in Chicago, as 
elsewhere, ‘played to the 
cameras’ or that they often 
did it very effectively and, 
this, too, had been learned 
in earlier protests. 

“What ‘the whole world 
was watching,’ after all, was 
not a confrontation but the 
picture of a confrontation, 
to some extent directed by a 
generation that had grown 
up with television and 
learned to use it.” 

Abbie Hoffman, the Yip- 
pie leader, is quoted in the 
report explaning how he 
hoped to use television as a 
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weapon against the conven- 
tion. 

“We' -wanted to — up their 
imagd on TV. I fight 
thro ugh', the jungle of TV, 
you iee. , . it’s ali in terms 
( of disrupting the image, the 
image;* of a democratic so- 
ciety being run very peace- 
fully and orderly and every- 
thing is . according to busi- 
ness.” . 

Describing the Yippies’ 
tactics, . the report said: 
“This theatrical concept 
was a primary ingredient of 
their approach. The audi- 
ence would he the American 
public, the means of commu- 
nication would be the mass 
media, manipulated to cre- 
ate distorted images of 
themselves. The stage would 
be the streets and the mes- 
sage would be a demonstra- 
tion of disrespect, irrever- 
ence and ridicule.” 

It quotes Hoffman as say- 
ing, “You got a TV set? 
That’s a jungle. . . We get 
on that tube. . . we get in- 
formation out, and our in- 
formation is heavy, and it 
sticks, and it’s exciting, it’s 
alive.” 

News media before the 
convention published what 
the report called “an elabo- 
rate array of potential 
threats to the city and to the 
delegates.” Among them 
were threats to dump hallu- 
cinating drugs into the 
water system and scatter 
nails on the streets. 

The press also carried re- 
ports of up to one million 
demonstrators planning to 
converge on Chicago. The 
report estimates that only 
about 5000 out-of-towners 
were present all week. 

“The importance of this 
publicity lies in the fact that 
it played a part in condition- 
ing authorities and demon- 
- strators alike as to what to 
expect in Chicago,” the re- 
port said. “It undoubtedly 
influenced the security 
measures planned by the 
city.” The Illinois National 
Guard was activated and 
6000 Federal troops were 
flown to the area before the 
Convention started to cope 
with expected trouble. 

In the street violence, re- i 
porters, photographers, and | 


television crewmen repeat- 
edly were the targets of po- 
lice attacks, and the report 
concluded that “much of it 
was plainly deliberate.” One 
newsman interviewed said 
he was told by a friendly 
detective that “the word is 
being passed to get news- 
men.” 

“Out of 300 newsmen as- 
signed to cover the parks 
and streets of Chicago dur- 
ing convention week, more 
than 60 (about 20 per cent) 
were involved in incidents 
resulting in injury to them- 
selves, damage to their 
equipment or their arrest. 

“Sixty-three newsmen 
were physically attacked by 
police; in 13 of these in- 
stances, photographic or re- 
cording equipment was in- 
tentionally damaged.” 

The report described one 
incident to illustrate the ef- 
fect of on-the-street televi- 
sion coverage. 

A witness told of seeing 
police club 20 or 30 demon- 
strators and added:“A TV 
mobile truck appeared . . . 
and the police became no- 
ticeably more restrained, 
holding their clubs at waist ■ 
level rather than in the air. 
As the truck disappeared 
. . . the head-clubbing tactics 
resumed.” 

Policemen complained to 
the report’s authors that the 
press intentionally or acci- 
dentally helped the demon- 
strators. Television crews 
blinded them with strobe 
lights, making them better 
targets for thrown missiles, 
the police said. 

Police also claimed some 
newsmen “faked” stories 
and repeatedly attracted 
demonstrators by their pres- 
ence. 

A police sergeant told the 
investigators that newsmen 
“constributed to staged vio- 
lence” by photographing ' 
demonstrators . “who en- 
gaged policemen in conver- 
sation, then suddenly posed 
as if being assaulted.” 

Sen. Gale McGee (D-Wyo.) 
is quoted as saying he saw 
two girls led by a television 
camera team to a spot near 
National Guard troops. With 
the cameras rolling, the 
girls started crying, “Don’t 
beat me. Don’t beat me!” ac- 
cording to McGee. 



